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MEMOIR OF PRINCE BLUCHER OF WANLSTATT. 


EBHARAL Lebrecht Von Blucher, of the house of Great Ren- 

sow, was born at Rostock, on the 16th of December, 1742. 
His father, a Captain of Horse in the service of Hesse Cassel, sent 
him at the beginning of the séven years” war to Rugen, where, on 
seeing the Swedish Hussars, a love for a soldicr’s life was awakened 
in him, and he entered the service, contrary to the advice of his rela- 
tions, at the age of fourteen, made his first campaign against the 
Prussians, and was taken prisoner by the same regiment of Hussars 
in which he afterwards distinguished himself so greatly. Colonel 
Von Belling, then Colonel of this regiment, pursnaded bim to enter 
the Prussian service, which was accomplished by exchanging him 
for a Swedish officer, and Blucher remained with this regiment 
during the other campaigns of the seven years’ war. After 
the war, displeased at not being promoted, he resigned his com- 
mission es Captain of Horse, and dedicated himself to agri- 
culture ; but under William [I]. again entered his old regiment as 
Major, and fought at the head of it, during the campaign from 1793 
to 1794 with much distinction. After the battle of Leystudt, on tie 
18th of September, 1794, which was particularly glorious to 
him, he received as Major General, a command in the army of ob- 
servation in the Lower Rhine, In 1802 hé took possession, for Prus- 
sia, of Erfurt and Muhlhausen, and in 1805—6 was in active ser- 
vice. After the battle of Jena, he followed, with a great part of the 
Cavalry, Prince Hohenlohe on the way to Pomerania, and not being 
able to overtake him, threw himself with the corps of the Duke of 
Weimar and Brunswick into Lu beck, to draw the French from the 
Oder; but Lubeck was taken by storm by the supenor French 
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forces, and Blucher, with the few troops he had with him, was obliged 
to capitulate at the village of Ratkau,in the Lubeck territory, on 
the 7th of November,and as he expressly added, * only through want 
of ammunition and provisions.” Being soon after exchanged for the 
French Marshal Victor, he was sent off by the King of Prussia, with 
a small corps, on board a ship, for Swedish Pomerania, which he 
afterwards evacuated in consequence of the peace of ‘Tilsit. 

He was then employed in the war-department, and afterwatds as 
Commanding General in Pomerania, but deprived of his employ- 
ment by tke influence of Napoleon. From this state ef inactivity, he 
again entered the field in 1813, in the 7Ist year of his age, as the 
principal avenger of the honuvur of Prussia and of Germany. At 
Lutzen, he gained the order of St. George, given by the Emperor 
Alexander, made a powerful resistance at Bautzen to the advance of 
the enemy, and commenced, on the 26th of August, the long series of 
his decisive and glorious actions, by the victory on the Katzbach, 
in which he annihilatedthe army of Macdonald. He then marched 
boldly through Lusatia, along the Elbe, passed that river at Wart- 
burg, gained onthe 16th the battle of Mockern, the prelude to the 
gteat and gencral victory uf the 28th, to which Blucher’s valour did 
not a little contribute. 

He who was called by Buonapaste, in contempt, the General of 
Hussars, but by his soldiers (first of all it is said by the Russians), on 
account of his rapid marches, Marshal Forwards, pursued the flying 
exuemy to the Rhine, which he crossed on the Ist of January, 1804, 
and penetrated into the French territory. A series of severe actions, 
with alternate success, and at last the decisive victory at Lavon, on 
the 9th of February, opened the way to Paris, which was entered by 
the conquer ors on the day after the battle of Montmartre, on the 31st 
of March. He went in company of the Monarchs to England, where 
the enthusiasm of the people afforded him the most brilliant triumph, 
which was also prepared for him by the cordial gratitude of his 
countrymen on his return home to Germany. The landing of Na 
peleon again called him to the field, from the rural repose to. which 
he had retired. ‘Though untortunate on the 16th of June, at Ligny, 
and ia danger by the fall of his horse, under which he was thrown, 
to lose both his liberty and his life, he did not, however, lose bis pre- 
sence of mind and his courage; but only two days after, led his 
beaten but not conquered Prussians to the attack, and decided, on 
the glorious 18th of June, the eventful battle of Waterloo, and the 
fate of Napoleon. Then, with the same rapidity as be had conquered, 
he followed up his victory, and for the second time, obtained peace 
iu Paris. As bis own country and foreign nations recognized and 
honoured Biucher’s merit, the Princes also testified their esteem. 
Almost all the great Powess of Europe honoured him with orders 
of knighthood. His own Sovereign named him, in memory of the 
first of his victories, Prince of Wahlstatt, with a suitable dotation, 
and bestowed on him exclusively, a particular mark of honour, 
namely, an iron cross surrounded with golden rays, with the gracious 
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declaration, that ‘ he knew very well that no golden rays could 
heighten the splendour of his services ; but that it gave him pleasme 
to make his sense of them evident, by a suitable mark of distinction.” 
The last mark of the gratitude of his King, which was certainly 
deeply felt by the venerable old man, was received upon his death 
bed, by the hero, whom the King quitted with tears in his eyes, and 
who is also tobe called happy before many others who followed the 
same carcer, in that he did not outlive himself. 


ee 
THE MAID OF SWITZERLAND. 
Concluded from Page 785. 


Y¥ means of that singular incident which introduced me to you, 
I became sensible of the cruel sacrifice 1 had made of my li- 
berty to the contemptible motives of interested ambition. Qn the 
first sight of ny lovely cousin, my whole soul was devoted to her. 
Enchanted with the irresistible and unaffected simplicity of her cha- 
racter, and that air of ingenuousness and candour she possesses, the 
artless and bewitching graces of her person, as far removed from the 
coarseness of the rustic as from the affected delicacy and false refine- 
ment of the fine lady. Thus charmed, I voluntarily gave myself up 
to a passion as pure as it was tender. Lost in the pleasing labyrinth 
of love, I was not sensible of my error till I had inadvertently be- 
itrayed myself to Julia, and that knowledge, instead of displeasing, 
seemed to inspire her with favourable sentiments for me. I could 
rot, however, conquer myself so far as to disclose to Julia immedi- 
ately my situation: my heart, fondly cnamoured, imprudently in- 
dulged itself in the rapturous pleasure of a reciprocal assurance of 
love. Too late my heart smote me for the perfidy | had unwittingly 
Committed. In a paroxysm of anguish and despair, I hastened to 
Communicate to you my unfortunate situation, and the resolution 
I have formed of flying for ever from the presence of my too lovely 
cousin. Neither could J leave you, dear madam, without first de- 
precating your just resentment fur the injury I have done you, 
though unintentionally, Impressed with contrition, I intreat your fore 
giveness of an involuntary fault ; and if the sense of my misery can 
soften your resentment, be assured it isas great my passion is as 
hopeless.” 

Surprised and perplexed, Madame de Clemengis, on Valmont’s 
ceasing, remained for some moments silent ; recovering, however, 
* Valmont,” said she, * [can sooner pardon your promising ta 
love my daughter, so circzmstanced, than your disingenuity in con- 
cealing it thus long. Though both are indefensible, the one i3 cer. 
tainly more excusable than the other, inasmuch as our passions are 
Ot always inour own power, but honour ought ever to controul our 
conduct, And—” “ I see,” cried Valmont, despondingly inte*rupts 
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ing her— Isceit is in vain to hope for your pardon; farewelf, 
then, madam, and believe me, the thought of having giver: you pain, 
is as afflictive as the severity of that fate which deprives me of hap- 
piness for ever.” 

Affected by his last words, and the grief expressed in bis counte- 
nance, Madame cde Ciemengis recalled him as he was leaving her, 
with the most earnest assurance of her total forgetfulness of every 
thing that had passed, with one condition only, “ Never to attempt 
a clandestine correspondence with his cousin ;” to which he solemnly 
consenting, she embraced bim tenderly, and -having already taken 
leave of Julia, he instantly left the house in a-state of mind better 
imagined than described. 

low strong were the emotions of Julia on being made acquainted 
with Valmont’s situation? Wounded to the sou!, she endeavoured 
to appear composed and indifferent. Madame de Clemengis saw 
through, but pardoned the natural finesse, and perceived with con- 
cern how deeply she was affected by the intelligence. The truth 
was, she felt it as a disappointment herself. Finding a disorder she 
had from her youth increased daily to an alarming height, so 
as to threaten a speedy dissolution, she felt a thousand anxieties for 
the fate of her daughter when death should deprive her of her only 
protection. She had fondly flattered herself the predilection Valmont 
had discovered might have produced a union which would have re- 
lieved her of part of the solicitude she felt at the thought of leaving 
her; but now theimage of Julia’s unprotected and friendless state 
perpetually presented itself. She ardently wished to secure to her 
some protector when that should happen which every day rendered 
more probable. Her confidence in the honour of Valmont remained 
unshaken, yet he, in the eye of the world, did not seem so preper a 
guardian to youth and beauty as one of maturer years. His father, 
the Marquis, she recollected, though of a cold and haughty character, 
had ever expressed the greatest regard for his brother, and for several 
years in his letters continually solicited him to return to the world, 
but the constaiicy with which Mons. de Clemengis adhered to his 
solitude caused a coolness which time rather increased than dimi- 
nished, and at bis dea-h all connection seemed lost. Madame de 
Clemengis imagined, however, the orphan remains of one so nearly 
related must interest him, in spite of any former pique he might 
still retain. And who could more properly become the guardian of 

Julia than‘her uncle, a man of rank and honour ? Convinced of this, 
she hesitated not, but instantly wrote to Valmont, requesting him to 
inform his father of the uncertain state of ber health, and to interest 
him to honour with his protection fis orphan niece. ‘The task per- 
formed, her mind became easier, and she endeavoured to dissipate 
the gloom ber total loss of health had spread on Julia. 

In a little time, when she began to expect *an answer from Val- 
mont, she was surprised with his presence. “ Valmont!” she ex- 
claimed. “ My dear madam,” said he, “ how has your letter 
afflicted me! After acquainting my father with the contents, impatient 
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to see you I hastened hither. But, good heavens! you are ‘even 
worse than your letter madé me imagine,” “ Valmont,” said: sl.e, 
“ | am convinced T shall not long be liere, but do not acquaint Julia 
with my apprehensions: already oppressed with sorrow, to inform 
her of the trath would reduce herto despair. Letus then prepare 
her for the event by degrees,” 

Valthont now informed her his father would bé happy to receive 
and protect his niece ; avid that impaticrt to see her, he would have 
accompanied him to Switzerland, had hot his attendance at court 
obliged hin to remain in Paris. At this moment Julia etitered ; 
Valmont advanced to $0 salute her; but how was hls stis¢eptible heart 
wounded by the s'ght of her wanand melancholy countenance ! After 
continuing some weeks with them, during which Madame de Cle- 
mengis suffered uider the most cruel disurder with a patient and 
resolution that would have done honour tothe most stoical contemner 
of pain, Valmont saw with grief how nearly her end approached. 
Sensible of it herself, she one morniag desired them to draw near her 
bed:—“* My dear children,” said she, embracing them, “ Convinced 
that I shall shortly leave you, | wish to say afew words cre death 
snatches me from the sight of objects so dear to my heart. Julia, 
thy dear Julia, regard the last desire of your mother ; let me see you 
exett that redson you are possessed of to combat your sorrow at this, 
separation ; recollect it will hot be forever ; we shall surely meet 
again, tever inore to part. Why, then, this unavailing grief at the 
dispensation of Providence, to which all must submit? Reuse, then, 
that hoble soul you are possessed of to vanqaish the despair that 
overwhelins you.”— Julia, whose gricf was unutterable, remained 
silent. ** Valmont,” continued Madame de Clemengis, “ I know 
you love my daughter ; she regards you, too, with tenderness :— 
since fate has placed an insuperable bir to your union, be a brother 
to her; Julia will love you with the affection of a sister. I believe 
your honour inviolate ; may 1 ever remain so!—And if you should 
furan instant deviate from those principles you at present possess, 
letthe remembrance of the confidence | repose in you now, preserve 
you in the line of rectitude.”—Valmont threw himself on his knees : 
“ low your words afflict, yet charm, me ! May I never forget the 
favourable opinion, or the treasure you bequeath me, by becoming 
unworthy of either. Oh, Julia!” he continued, taking ber hand and 
embracing it with eagerness, “ since crucl fortune denies me the 
happiness of becoming your husband, let me embrace the ttle of 
your brother. With transport I assime the precious character ; 
and Heaven be wittitss of the fidelity with which I perform the fra-, 
ternal part.” 

Madame de Clemengis now growing faint, desired to be left alone; 
Julia could not be prevailed upon to [eave her, but sat by her bed 
the image of silent woe, watching with painful anxiety every emo- 
tion of her mother. Some days elapsed, when, with the most perfect 
resignation, the most acute sufferings, Madam de Clemengis breathed 


her last. Fur some moments Julia was not sensible of her loss; 
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but when she discovered the truth she uttered the most piercing cries, 
and throwing herself an the body, would not be separated from it, 
In vain did Valinont endeavour to console her—in vaindid he en- 
deavour to assuage her grief: she regarded him not ; but deaf to the 
voice of consolation, listened to nothing but her despair. By degrees, 
however, he drew her from the object of her sorrow, he soothed her 
grief by participating it, and mingling bis tears with her’s. In time 
she became more composed. Perceiving her melancholy was not 
likely to be soon dissipated in a place where every object reminded 
her of her loss, he hastened her departure, alledging that his father 
Was impatient for his return. Julia having uo just objection to 
inake, mildly acquiesced, but parted with the fondest regret from 
her native fields, wherein she had spent the blissful hours of carly 
youth; nor could she refrain from casting a “ lingering look” as 
they journied along, on the romantic spot that now formed the tomb 
of her parents.—Valmont endeavoured to draw her attention from 
objects too interesting to her sensibility, by describing to her Paris, 
and the manner of the Parisians. She listened with the utmost 
Sweetness and complacency to his descriptions. Ilis remarks pleased 
and interested her. She found herself amused by his conversation, 
and part of her vivacity returned. Valmont was delighted with so 
favourable a change, and flattered himself hee spirits would ina short 
time be wholly restored. On their arrival at Paris she was imme- 
diately introduced to the Marquis. He received her with politeness 
and respect ; but the natural coldness and auteur of his temper 
prevented his expressing either tenderness or affection at the sight 
of so near a relation. Alrcady depressed in her mind, this chilling 
interview almost annihilated her. By no means happy at the thoughts 
of living with a man of the Marquis’s disposition, she was rejoiced 
at his proposing to her, some time alter her arrival, boarding in acons 
veat, as the most eligible situation for a young woman without female 
protectors. As nothing could be more agreeable to her inclinations 
than such a proposal, she gladly acceded to it, and in a short time 
was placed in one of the most respectable convents in Paris, Val- 
mont was by no means pleased with this arrangement, apprehensive 
from the melancholy Julia still retained, she might be induced to 
think of taking the veil ; dreading a resolution that would for ever 
deprive him of all nope of being united to her, the distant idea ot 
which he still fondly cherished. His fears were not groundless. 
Julia, pleased with the respect and attention the lady adbess and the 
nuns paid her, and charmed with their bland and placid manners, 
listened with eager pleasure to the flattering anz delusive pictu(e 
they drew of the peace and happiness of a monastic life, exempt from 
the cares and anxicties of the world. Retirement and repose were 
the only blessings she now coveted, and the only prospect that now 
pleased her melancholy imagination, Though not unexpected, yet 
Valmont was driven to despair on being assured of her design ; to 
dissuade her trom her resolution he found impossible—though he 
employed allthe rhetoric of a lover, joined te the influence of @ 
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brother. Not insensible to his ardent conjurations, nor unmoved by 
his tender intreaties, yet he could not prevail on her to alter her pur- 
pose. Possessed with a desire to end her days in the convent, she 
closed her ears and guarded her heart from the power of Valmont’s 
persuasions, with a caution and reserve that deeply wounded him. 

Hopeless of changing her determination he left her alinost dis- 
tracted. Several times he was on the point of soliciting his father to 
use his influence to dissuade her from her resolve, but he knew the 
father too well not to be fearful he would be more disposed to en- 
courage than disapprove an inclination that would ease him of all 
farther solicitude. ‘The agitation of his mind, occasioned by the fear 
of not being able to prevent a step he could not bear to think of, 
threw him into a fever that endangered his life. Julia had already en- 
tered her noviciate ; but as the time approached when she must make 
her profession, she found her resolution relax. Valmont's grief was 
ever before her cyes ; his tender affection, his constant and honoura- 
ble passion, and the despair that overwhelmed him, were images 
that continually presented themselves. Ilow then were they strength- 
ened when informed he was ill, and that his life was despaired of ? 
A thousand times did she repent of her rashness; and had not pride 
withheld her, would instantly have declined taking the veil to have 
restored Valmont to health. 

The Marquis was soon made acquainted with the situation of his 
son’s heart, as he frequently in his delirium called on the name of 
Julia, and uttered such exclamations as fully informed those around 
him how passionately he adored her. Ansious for the life of an 
only son, and fearing, as Valmont ardently wished to see her, any 
opposition might increase his disorder, the Marquis sent a messenger 
to Julia to request her presence immediately. She instantly obeyed 
the summons, and flew to the cham»er of her lover. Though the fever 
had not yet left him, and he was still delirious, he knew her on her 
entrance, and this proof of her regard appeared to have more etticacy 
in calming his distempered mind than all the skill of the physicians. 

From the constant care and attention of Julia, and the’ rectitude 
with which she administered his medicines, for he would receive 
them from no band but her’s, he soon discovered favourable symp- 
toms. His fever in a short time abated, and left only the weakness 
usual in such cases. Julia now thought of returning to the convent, 
but was prevailed on to defer her design, as the Marquis joined his 
entreaties to those of his son, to induce her to stay ; tor would the 
latter suffer her to depart till he had gained her promise to lay aside 
all thoughts of taking the vows. On her retorn, the lady abbess was 
extremely disappointed when Julia declared her change of senti 
ment, and that she wished not to abandon the world entirely, but 
would continue to board asusual. Ilaving flattered her avarice 
and ambition with the hopes of gaining such an addition to her society 
as the niece of a nobleman of so high rank and fortune as the Mar- 
quis, the lady abbess was greatly mortified to find her artufices ren- 
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dered abortive, Julia had: been some time in the convent without 
having seen or heard any,thing from either the Marquis or, Valmont. 
Anxious to know what. could oceasion this unusual neglect, and 
fearing she knew not what, she waited with impatience for some in- 
telligence ;, when one morning Valmont appeared at the gate habited 
in deep meurning ; she hastily enquired if the Marquis was well ? 
Guessing at the cause of her alarm by the question, he informed her 
it was vot his father for whom he wore sable, but Madame de Val. 
mont, whose sudden death was occasioned by the fright and ill-treat- 
ment she received from robbers, who attacked her carriage as she 
was returning late, or rather early, from an assembly where she had 
spent the night. “ And now, Julia,” continued Valmont, “ since fate 
has removed every obstacle, you will not surely refuse to become 
mine, nor by delay longer deprive me of the happiness I have so long 
languished Jor.” 

Julia, confused and astonished at the surprising intelligence, for 
some time could make no answer, but recovering herself, with some 
confusion she replied :—** Though Providence had so unforeseenly 
removed one obstacle, she did not see they were the nearer being 
united, for there still remained another : your father, I am persuaded, 
will never give his consent to our marriage, and without that we can 
never be united. Valmont, you cannot doubt my affection ; but"— 
“ AGvction !” reiterated he, “ No, Julia, you never loved me, or you 
could not thus, with cold and idle scruples, oppose a union tw which 
Heaven now seems favourable. As to my father, having once sacri- 
ficed my happiness to his authority, he sutely cannot expect another 
offering to his caprice.” “ Valmont,” returned Julia,” you do me 
wrong : my cold scruples, as you are pleased to term them, are not 
$0 unreasonable as you imagine ; but the cruel doubts you enter- 
tain, groundless as unjust, [know not how to pardon. I own and 
assent to the truth of what you say on the tyranny of your father, 
yet I still think ne has a cluim to your respect, if not to your obe- 
dience, and the compliment of asking bis consent is surely his due.” 
Valmont intreated Julia’s pardon for the impctuosity of his temper, 
and assented to the propriety of informing his father, which on leaving 
her he immediately did. The Marquis, knowing be could no longer 
expect that blind submission to his authority he had formerly ex- 
acted, replied, with his usual sang froid and indifference, “ Ile might 
do as he thought proper.” Happy that his wishes were not opposed, 
he hastened to claim the band of his Julia, to whom, on the expira- 
tion of his mourning, he was united in the festive bands of Lymen, 
whose rosy fetters they stil wear with case and pleasure. 





ORIGIN OF THE WORDTONTINE. 


HE word Tontine is only a cant word, derived from the name of 
an Italian projector. Thiswas one Laurence Tonu, a creature 
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of Cardinal Mazarine ; who, finding the people extremely out of 
humour with his eminency’s administration, imagined he could re- 
concile them by a proposal of making people rich in an instant, with- 
out trouble or pains. His scheme wasa lottery of annuities, with 
survivorship, which he proposed in 1653, with the consent of the 
court, but the parliament would not register the edict. Three years 
after he tried his project again, for building a stone bridge over the 
Seine, when it had both the favour of the court and the sanction of 
parliament, under the witle of Banque Royale, but it failed again ; 
for somebody having given it the unlucky name of Tontine, nobody 
ia Paris would trust his money in a lottery that had an Italian title. 
‘The last attempt poor Tonti made, was to get his plan adopted by 
the clergy for the payment of their debts ; but though they acknow- 
ledged the ingenuity of it, they rejected it as unfit for their purpose. 

When Lewis XIV. was distressed by the league of Augsburg, and 
granted money beyond what the revenues of the kingdom would fur- 
nish, for supplying his cnormous expenses, he had recourse to the 
plans of Tonti, which, though long laid aside, were not forgotten ; 
and by an edict in 1689 created a Tontine Royale of 1,400,000 livres 
annual rent, divided into fourteen classes. ‘The actions were 300 
livres apiece, and the proprictors were to receive 10]. per cent. with 
benctit of survivorship in every class. This scheme was executed 
but very imperfectly ; for none of the classes rose to above 25,000 
livres, instead of 100,000, according to the original institution ; 
though the annuities were very regularly paid. A few years after, 
the people seeming in better humour for projects of this kind, ano- 
ther ‘Tontine was erected upon nearly the same terms, but this was 
never above half full. They both subsisted in the year 1726, when 
the French King united the 18th class of the first ‘Tontine with the 
14th of the second, all the actions of which were possessed by Char- 
lotte Bonnemay, widow of Lewis Barbier, a surgeon of Paris, who 
died at the age of 96. 

This gentleman had ventured 300 livres in each Tontine ; and in 
the last year of herlife she had for her annuity 73,590 livres, or 
about 3,0001. a year, for about 3ol. 


as 


Narrative of P. G. Dumont’s Captivity. 
Concladed from Page 787. 


W E. continued to eat very slowly, in order to wait for the night's 
closing in, when Etienne asked, whether we could have beds. 


“ No,” answered his mother, “ all my beds are occupied :"—“ and 
this young lady,” replied the son—pointing to his sister, who served 
Vou, 59. 6 
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at table— Has she got a bed ?°— Tlow !if my children have not 
beds, who is to have them ?"—* Then [am not your son?” exclaimed 
itienne, raising Lis voice, and discovering his countenance. At these 
words, and this movement of the stranger, the poor woman seemed to 
feel a violent cppression, turned pale, and fell senseless on the floor ; 
the daughter instuntly ran to inform her father, who was in the next 
cofice-house. : 

Etienne flew to the assistance of his poor mother; the servants 
éried aloud, and } could not help weeping with them. The father 
came in soon after; but Madame Etienne was no more! Her 
daughter took the event so mach to heart, that she immediately _re- 
fired to bed, and never Icft it again, having died alter an illness of 
two days, ‘The father, distracted by this double loss, sustained by 
the recovery of his’son, could not support it,and only survived eight 
days !— Finally, Etienne, the cause of this sad tragedy, was seized 
with a raging tever, for his health had never been properly restored, 
and followed the fate of his parents in a week after the death of bis 
father. J saw them all:perish, and never left the bed of my comrade, 
Who received all the attentions I could bestow, and even died in my 
arms. ‘This was one of the most dreadful trials that had overtaken 
mein life. What a picture for one who was on the point of looking 
after his own family after an absence of more than thirty seven years ! 
I had also torméd the plan of taking them by surprise, before this 
catastrophe occurred, and sending a letter, in'which my adventures 
were to’be given under a feigned name ; but I was soon cured of 
that whim by the frightful calamity that befel the unfortunate family 
df Etienne. 

I left Lyons quite stupified with what had happened, end taking 
the road to Paris, | experienced fresh proofs of benevolence in the 
towns throdgh which I had to pass. Atlength, Larrived in the ca- 
pital about ten o'clock at night’, by the Auxerre passage boat, in 
which I was advise! to remain ull the morning, lest I should lose 
niy way in the new streets; but I felt too mach anxiety to see my 
fri¢nds, and therefore determined to Jand at once. 

I was not a little surprised to sce so muny’shops lighted up at that 
lace hour, military posts on every side, national guards parading 
about the streets, a truly strange’sight toone who had never seen any 
thing but watchmen and beadics in former days. Passing by the 
boulevard St. Martin, my astonishment redoubicd on secing the fine 
fountain that ornaments that quarter. I now thought I had lost my 
way, and on enquiring of the foot passengers, 1 was told to continue 
strait along the boulevards. It was very late when 1 arrived before 
tie néw church of the Madeleine, which is precisely in the same 
state it was when [ quitted Parisin 1780. 

Continuing my route from this point, | vainly endeavoured to find 
out the old church of Madeleine, now replaced by a timber yard, or 


* This was on the 24:1!) of January, 1817. Dumont never recollects dates ; I 
have discovered this by a ¢ it was delivered to him on the day after his 
i.—ka.d 
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the convent of nuns, which has also disappeared. At aloss how to 
turn, I addressed myself to another person whom I saw in the street, 
and found, with pleasure, that the Rue d’Anjou was within a few 
huadred yards of the spot. Flying to the paternal roof, I knocked 
at the door, and on iis being opened, explained who I.was ; byt the 
servant would not understand me, for my father was no longer known 
there, and the house belonged to anew master! | remained a few 
moments undecided as to what part I should take ; then fearing that 
the patrole might arrest me, if found wandering through the city at 
that unseasonuble hour, | formed the resolution of going to the guard- 
house on the boulevard de la Madeleine, at which the national guard 
generally do duty. 

After a shortexamination, of my person, and asking a few questions, 
the officer affected by the sto: 
dant proofs before him, in the number and length of my sears, gene- 
rously madeacollection of titty-six francs for me amongst the gentlemen 
who composed bis guard ; a person was next dispatched to the res 
staurateur'’s, who sent afowl, some vermicel!i soup, and a bottle of 
wine, But the unexpected reception at the house of my father left 
me very little inclination to eat. Having provided me with a mat. 
tress, | fell asleep, and was not awakened uil the ariival of the com- 
missary of police, who put several new questions to me. As he re- 
collected that the public papers bad nicntioned my return to France, 
he was very minute in his enquiries, which concluded by the present 
of.a twenty france piece, When he went away, L examined the coin, 
and not knowing the head of Napoleon, | took it for a counterfeit, an 
error that did not fail greatly to amuse the national guards on duty. 








y of my long suffering, of which he had abune 


Having gone to ancighbouring lodging house at daylight, with the 
intention of waiting till I could prosecute my search, | met an old 
woman there, who told me she was a native of Neuilly ; on bearing 
this village named, J recollected that an auntof mine had formerly 
lived there, and that I frequently found an asylum at ber house 
during the time I happened to be in disgrace with my father I 
therefore asked the good woman whether she knew a person by the 
name of Dumont, and on answering in the affirmative, not a moment 
was lost in hastening to my relative, who shed wars of joy the instant 


she recognized me. She gave me the address of « sister, from whom 


Iseparated when she was unly three years old,an age by far too 
young to enable herto remember the features ofa brother, I tound 


her in a miserable situation, with four children to provide for, and 
who wanted bread, for theie father had died but a short time before, 
owing to an accident that betel him. When the first surprise at- 
tending such an extra rdinary meeting had subsided, I cave her al 


the money I| had received ; upon which she went and bought some 
necessaries, for her room was quite stripped of all the furniture, 


* Owing to his former mode of livi » lithe soup is tient to serve Dumont 

for twenty tour hours, even without Grin as ver, iwaik twelve |e $ 
: ' 

a day with the greatest cus i! zg knowns 


Oay’s sickness, lic wil’, mivst proba pa great ay 
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even to the bed of her infants, which had been sold to pay the ex- 
penses incurred during her husband's long malady. 

Neither my aunt or sister could give me any clue by which my 
parenis were to be found ; they merely informed me that both my 
father and mother had quitted Paris many years ago. 

One part of the large house in which my sister lodged, was oc- 
cupied by an English officer, Colonel! Jackson. Having heard me 
express myself with considerable facility in his native tongue, this 
gentleman asked in what part of England [ had lived; upon which 
I told him the whole story of my captivity, adding, to his great sur- 
prise, that] had never even seen lis country. The colonel, who 
seemed tu listen with great interest to all lrelated, immediately gave 

~ me a letter to Vice Admiral Sir Siduey Smith, who, as 1 afterwards 
heard, made various attempts to find me out, on seeing the circum. 
stance of my return to France published in the journals of the day. 

The admiral received me very kindly, and on being informed that 
I had no situation, heemployed me as messenger to the anti-piratical 
institution, of which he was the founder. I was allowed two frances 
per day, for carrying letters and attendiny the president when he went 
out. In addition to his giving me the above place, Sir Si:iney recom. 
mended me to the notice of several other personages of rank, and 
amonyst the rest to Monsicur, the King’s brother ; in consequence of 
whose benevolence, J] was enabled to procure another bed and some 
furniture for my sister, who also received half of my wages. Circum- 
stances having obliged the admiral to quit Paris,* he gave me two 
certificates, onein English and theother in French, together with 
some money.t 

No soower had my humane ptotector left me, than I began to sce 
the impossibility of replacing the loss I bad sustained by his depar- 
ture ; and many wecks did not elapse before I felt the return of my 
former distress. It was impossible tolay by any thing out of twenty 
sous a day, since | was forced to pay for my board, lodging, and 
clothes, outof the sum, But my sister suffered more from this un- 
fortunate event than myself. If her children cried for bread, she 
would answer, “ Wait for your uncle ; when be comes you will have 
vme.” On gvuing to see them, their crics redoubled, and went to my 


® TheEnglish editor has every reason to believe that Sir Sidney Smith left Paris 
to visit Italy tor the good of his health, but to the honour of this gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer de it spoken, not until be had expended large sums of bis own 
fortune, in forwarding the beneficent objects of the institution, and most liberally 
ministered tu the wants of all thase who, like the nurrator, bad suffered from the el- 
tects of Christian slavery, ane appealed to his generous nature, 

t Phe following is a copy of tiese two documents :—~} hereby certify that P. G. 
Dument, who has been thirty four years a slave in Barbary, served with me in the 
capacity ofmessenger to the mstitution, and that from the first day of his service, 
January ist, illthe date hereot, be basalways behaved with zeal, fidelity, and cor 
rectness. Hos diligence and good condnet mduce me warmly to recommend him to 
all those who fee) a pleasure in serving the unfortunate, and encouraying honest 
luciustry. Siuned, Witiiam Sipney Suite, 

Parts, Aug. 26, 1618. President of the Anti-Piruvical Lastitation. 
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heart, for I had nothing to give, and was dying with hunger myself. 
My sister, too, had the weakness, or rather foolish shame, not to get 
her name inscribed on che list of paupers belonging to the parish, 
For my own part, | would have died twenty deaths rather than 
stretch out my hand for alms. Although descended from a poor 
man, slavery had weighed me down without breaking my spirit. 
During this dreadful state I frequently went to the markets, and, 
when unobserved, picked up the remains of cabbage stalks and other 
vegetables which were put into my pocket: I would then burry 
towards the nearest barrier and conceal myselfin an obscure corner 
to enjoy the meal thus procured. While in this situation how often 
did Jnot regret the bamboo of the keeper, and scymitar of the 
Koubals of Mount Atlas! Being at length driven to the last extremity, 
and unable any longer to resist the pressing nature of my wants, and 
still more harassed by the distressing spectacle of my sister, pale, 
livid, with her eyes sunk intheir sockets ; thatof her helpless young 
ones, holding their little hands up and crying for bread, I determined 
to return once more to Africa.* In this purpose I solicited a passpért 
three differcnt times, at the prefecture of police, and was refused ous 
often, with an exhortation to patience, which was much casier to 
give than to obey. My plan was torcach Algiers, where [ ¢ould 
freelyexercise the office of interpreter, which is very luerative, It 
was now that the proposition of M. Felix Antoine recurréd to me, 
with the bitter reg: ct of having so lightly rejected it, 

It was in vain that | presented my certificates at the doors of va- 
rious houses, and offered my services, or that | teld the proprietors 
I had been accustomed to labour all my life, and, although fifty 
years of age, still felt myself capable of unde rgoing the gteatest fa- 
figue. My cruel destiny seemed to conspire against me i every 
quarter ; and nine months has thus passed away since the vice-ad- 
miral’s departure. 1 was, in fact, on the point of sinking, through 
languor and despair, when all of a sudden, fortune seemed to tke a 
more favourable tuin, by inspiring me withs project, to’ the exeeu- 
tion of which [am indebted for my present tranquillity: this was 
to petition his Royal Highness Monsicur, to whose bounty [had dl- 
ready been indebted for relief. 

The Duke de Maille and M. Polignac having kindly joined their 
soices to mine, the appeal to his Highness produced the desired ef: 
fect ; and I soon obtained the means of assisting my unhappy sister. 
The last efforts of my benefactors have ended in procuring me an 
asylum, and the means of existence, in the Royal Hospital of Incura- 
bles.t It is here, therefore, that | hope to find that happiness, “of 
which [ bave hitherto only known the name. May the example of 
such long sutiering soften the pangs of others, and teach them to bear 
up against the ills of life! and if there be sull left any condition 


* Atthis part of hisnarrative Dumunt could not restrain his tears ce “4 
t Dumont wasreccived ut the Incurables on the 7th of Mag >— Fr. 
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more hard than what is exhibited in my story, those who are exposed 
to it vught to reflect, that it would be a folly to sacrifice the hope 
of emancipation by a voluntary death ! 


SEO ae 
The Schoolmaster at Mesaloggion. 
From Dodwell’s Tour through Grecce. 


JALAMA and his family have ina manner monopolized the learne 
ing of this country for several years. Hs father, Panagioti, had 

the school before him, and some of the most wealthy of the Constag- 
tinopolitan Greeks sent their sons to be educated by him. The bro- 
ther of Gregorio is also a man of learning, and is at present the 
principal schoolmaster at Athens. After I quitted Greece, I regretted 
not having observed the methad of education in that country. Ace, 
cording.to Guillatiere, who travelled in 1669, the system of mutual 
instruction, which we term Lancasterian, and which has only of late 
years been adopted in England, was at the period of that traveller's, 
journey practised in Athens. As. the fact is interesting and hitle 
known, | have conceived it necessary to give his account of it at full 
length :=="* We found about thirty young lads sitting upon benches, 
and their master at the head of them teaching them to read, &e. bis 
method was pretty, and much beyond ours,— the master causing the 
whole classes to read ata time without confusion, every scholar, 
being obliged to attention, and to mind what his next neighbour reads. 
They had each of them the same author in their hand : and for ex- 
ample, if he had thirty scholars, he chose out some continued dise 
course, and gave them butthirty words to read ; the first boy. reading 
the first word, the second boy the sccond word, the third boy the 
third, and so on. If they read roundly and right, he gave them thirty 
words more; butif any of the boys were out orimperteet, he was cor- 
rected by the next, who was always very exact in observing him, and 
he his nejghbour, till the whole number of words were read. So that 
the thirty scholars lying all of them at catch, and ready to take ad- 
vantage of any defect in their neighbour, stimulated by an ambition 
of being thought the best scholar, every one’s lesson was the Igsson of 
all, and happy was he that could say it the best. ‘To obviate any of 
the scholars in eluding that order by preparing himself for any single 
word, their places were changed, and he who at one reading was. in 
the first place, was removed a good distance in the next. Thus one 
lesson was enuugh for a whole form, how numerous soever ; and, 
which was very convenient for the master, the boys were net con- 
siraimed to come to him ong after anvther, for every one was a masteE 
to his neighbour. 





























POETRY. 


ee 
THE LAST BUT ONE. 


From Wiffen’s Poems. 


As we walked with Zobeide, on the eve of the morrow Which was to see her 
departure by the same path, she said, “ I have many times trod this path, 
but this is the Last time —but One!” 


\ HEN the hues of delight make brighter 
Our hours, with a feeling pure, 

And the heaviest heart grows lighter, 
Misdeemiug it long to endure ; 

It grief on out steps advances 
‘To sully the rays that shoue, 

How heavy the vain eye giances 
To welcome the Last- but one! 


Iu Love, when the breast e’en borrows 
From-rapture a'shade of grief, 

Most like to. a child whose sorrows 
Will quarrel ‘with their retiet ; 

Though edch Kiss in its farewell stingeth, 
And wisdom it were to shun 

The anguish to which the lip cliogeth, 
How it lives on the Last—buat One! 


Inv grief, when rementbrance lingers 
O’er all that'she held most dear, 
Aud chides the auwelcome fingers 
Would brush from her bids one tear; 
When drugged ere the dregs of her chalice, 
And ber fountain bath ceased to run, 
With what self tormentiag malice, .° 
Will she drink the Last drop—bat One! 


In Hope, when tlre warm heart beateth 
At the first light touch of love, 

Aud ottr vision the wizard cheateth 
With a Uliss that seems from above ; 

‘Phough the nightshade of dark denial 
Our flourishing dreams o’erran, 

How madly we look to her dial, 
To seize the Last minute—but One’ 


In suspense, when the smile that flattered 
On Joy's vain cheek is set, 

And each accent the Fair One uttered 
Sounds winningly wooing yet ; 

How like to a Mermaid singing 
To'a listening heart undone, 

Isfear with that sweet thought bringing 
Her Last chilling frown—but One! 
In Distress, when the wild waves whiten 

Around the tost ship they lash, 
Wheu the black clouds momently lighten 
Aud fast is the signa! flash ; 
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To an ear at an distance from danger, 
How mournfully peals the gun! 
How a bosom tinat bleeds for the stranger 
Thrills o’er the Last shriek—but One! 
When Pleasure, her light form muffles 
From the least rude wind that blows, 
Though ’tis only that Zephyr ruffles 
A billow, or bends a rose ; 
As she crushes in cups the sweetness 
Of grapes that hang black in the sun, 
How she feeds on the praise of discreetness, 
In leaving the Last—but One! 


In Autumn, ere frosts quite wither 
The flower that loves the hill, 

When the thistle’s beard, hither and thither, 
Flies ou at its own gay will ; 

When sunbeams are brightest, though fewest, 
How far from our path we run, 

To crop but a harebell, the bluest, 
Because 'tis the Last-- but Ooe! 

In the magical pages of Byron, 
With what passionate voice we hang 

On the grief which his being environ, 
And feel with him pang for pang; 

When with Manfred we wander, or Harold, 
And think the long tale but begun, 

Just ceasing the verse to be carolied, 
How we sigh o’er the Last—but Onel 


But when Hesper began to glisten, ‘ 
Presaging the eve’s decline, 

And we might no longer listen 
To the magic of tones like thine; 

And when thou, Zobeide, wert vanished, 
We asked “ of the many that shone, i 

Is there not one joy unbanished ?” 
Aud an Echo replied—* Not One!” 








= 





CAROLINE. 


HE is one of those beings onr dearest dreams 
Sketch ont, and dismiss, fast ax Fancy’s wild gleams 

Dance through the brain, and impress the fond trace 
Of a fairy form, with on angel’s face ; 
Too distinct to believe them of heavenly bizth, 
But, ah! too bright to belong to earth. 

Her step bas the grace of the bounding fawas, 
Her step shows the day as it newly dawns, 
And to mortals immured iv the dismal night, 
Breaks forth with its beam of inspiring hght! 
Her check robs the rose of its damask dye, 
And the sapphire looks dull by her sparkling eye, 
Which bas all the fierce rays of the sun at noon, 
Bat reflects them, mild «as the midnight moon. 
Her curhng red lip, and her dimpled chia | 
Are proofs of the spirit that dwell within, 
And the smiles which it prompts, from her coral lip break, 
As the breezes laugh over the sportive lake ; 
Such breezes as toss her dark hair to and fro, 
To contrast with a forehead ef purest snow. 











